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Professor Traube's Nomina Sacra furnishes an excellent summary of 
that lamented scholar's views on the points treated in his last work. In 
reading the brief essay, "Zur Aussprache des Griechischen und Latei- 
nischen" one is led to wonder whether any — of course not all — of our 
English cousins actually do, as Professor Krumbacher (though with a 
prudent "oder in ahnlicher Weise") asserts, pronounce the first verse of 
the Odes of Horace, " Mesines eteweis ideiti redschibos." 

E. T. M. 



Les dialectes indo-europSens. Par A. Meillet. Collection lin- 
guistique publiee par la Sociele" de linguistique, I. Paris, 
1908. Pp. 138. Fr. 4.50. 

The subject of this interesting and well-considered discussion is the 

question of the grouping of the Indo-European languages as reflecting 

dialectic differences already existing in the parent speech. After an 

introductory statement on the principles involved in any question of 

"dialect," the author reviews the points of agreement which characterize, 

e. g., the Indo-Iranian, Italo-Celtic, and Balto-Slavic languages, and 

proceeds to discuss those linguistic phenomena which are significant of 

various other, wider, groupings, e. g., the treatment of the gutturals, of 

the combination tt, the distribution of the case-endings with bh or m, etc. 

One conclusion, to which the facts have led others also and with which 

the reviewer is in full accord, is that the spread of the Indo-European 

languages from the relatively restricted territory occupied in what we 

term the Indo-European period to that of the historical period took 

place by gradual radiation without serious disturbance of their position 

relative to one another. 

C. D. B. 



Vorarbeiten zur griechischen Versgeschichte. Von Otto Schboe- 
dee. Leipzig u. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1908. Pp. vi + 166. 

Nine papers which appeared at various dates from 1903 to 1907 are 
here reprinted by the zealous Vorkampfer of the new metric. To these 
are appended twenty-two " Thesen zur griechischen Versgeschichte," a 
convenient brief statement of the author's positions. In this volume, 
together with his two editions of Pindar, larger and smaller, and his 
Aeschyli cantica and Sophoclis cantica (which latter are to be followed 
by similar editions of the lyrics of Euripides and Aristophanes) we have 
full materials for the study of Schroeder's doctrine. Whoever would 
essay such a study must bring to the task leisure and patience; Schroe- 
der is not easy reading. He admits that even his friends complain of 
the "Schwerverdauliche der Zubereitung," and grants that they are 
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probably right. Some of the papers he has therefore largely rewritten. 
It is unfortunate that a subject so full of pitfalls for the unwary should 
ever be treated by a method or in a style other than the most lucid. In 
a brief review it is manifestly impossible to discuss details of such a book 
on such a subject. To set forth the main principles involved, that those 
who are not specialists in metric may form some idea of what it is all 
about, is all that will be attempted. 

The roots from which Schroeder's system appears chiefly to have 
grown are three. First, Hermann Usener's Altgriechischer Versbau, a 
most stimulating little work, which in 1887 opened wide prospects. 
Turning back to it from Schroeder one appreciates the more highly Use- 
ner's clarity and perfect sanity. Developing suggestions of Bergk and 
F. D. Allen, Usener showed that in metric also we may infer prehistoric 
forms from historic survivals. The Homeric hexameter, the various 
iambic, trochaic, and "logaoedic" forms of Archilochos and the Lesbians, 
some previously unexplained irregularities of popular verse, and the 
Latin Saturnian as well, all became more intelligible and harmonious 
when viewed as developments and survivals of one original form, which 
it is now the fashion to call the enhoplios, and of which the most compre- 
hensive formula is *y j. ~ ~ i. -j<~ s. ±. A finer example of a scientific 
hypothesis would not be easy to find in the classical philology of our time. 
Second, an article by Blass in Fleckeisen's Jahrbiicher for 1886 (pp. 
455 ff.), repeated in the Latin preface to his Bacchylides (pp. xxix ff., 1st 
ed., 1898). Starting from certain passages in Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Marius Victorinus, supported by a part of the metrical scholia to Pindar, 
Blass believed himself to have demonstrated that the "dactylo-epitritic" 
kola should be treated as a variety of enhoplii, closely allied to ionic, and 
divided into feet of four syllables each. He declared it the "constans 
veterum doctrina, non dactylos ibi esse neque anapaestos, sed choriambos 
atque ionicos." 1 The reviewer's criticism of this theory has been set 
forth elsewhere (Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 184-201); Leo, von 
Arnim, Gildersleeve have expressed vigorous doubts. But the theory 
seems — only seems — to explain many troublesome irregularities of 
responsion, which are especially prominent in Bacchylides. The new 
difficulties created appear to many less important; the impossibility of 
reconciling this analysis with the Aristoxenean conception of the foot, as 
that <o <Tr)tuuv6fx.t9a tov pvOfiov k<u yvrnpi/iov iroiovfiev rrj aixrOrjaei, is passed over 
in silence; and in substance Blass's view is at present widely accepted, as 

1 In view of these express terms it is difficult to see what Blass meant when in the 
Sieben, und vierzigste Versammlung deutscher Philologen u. SchulmSnner, 1903, Blass 
declared (p. 53) that "er selbst nie die Daktylo-Epitriten mit den Ionikern in Verbin- 
dung gebracht habe." Schroeder also, in the same discussion, declared that he 
failed to recognize his own theory in von Arnim's version of it. To me this is incom- 
prehensible. 
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by Schroeder. Third, Schroeder assumes as demonstrated by compara- 
tive metric a prehistoric stage when Aiolic verse was simply syllable- 
counting, "gegen Ehythmus und gegen Quantitat im Prinzip gleich 
unempfindlich." Precisely what that verse would be which only counts 
syllables and regards neither time nor rhythm, the believers in such verse 
do not make clear. To the contradiction in terms they are unempfindlich ; 
Schroeder's formula is as given above. To all this add a fondness for the 
more complicated systems of nomenclature adopted by the later metri- 
cists, in preference to rhythmical analysis in the manner of Aristoxenos, 
and a disdain for all endeavors toward simplicity and freedom from 
ambiguity in notation. And finally, as significant of Schroeder's criteria 
in constructing his schemes, take one of his statements of principle on 
p. 158: "Messen kann man den Umfang eines metrischen Gebildes nicht 
nach der in der sprachlichen Ausstattung vorliegenden Summe von 
langen und kurzen Silben, sondern, auf Grand versgeschichtlicher Her- 
leitung, allein nach der Zahl der in ihnen erklingenden oder latenten 
Hebungen, wobei auf die aus silbenzahlenden Versen stammenden 
urspriinglich viersilbigen Metren aolichen oder ionischen Stiles immer 
zwei Hebungen fallen." It will be seen that this, however plausible in 
the abstract, opens the door wide to personal judgments beyond all 
objective control. With its context this reminds one of the most arbi- 
trary eurhythmy of J. H. H. Schmidt; the method is much the same and 
results can be no more secure. 

Out of such materials, so handled, by giving imagination a little play, 
Schroeder has devised means of solving to his own satisfaction many 
long-standing puzzles. He is cock-sure of his solutions. To slower 
minds it may seem that the boundary between perhaps and probably is 
passed over rather lightly, and even the line separating a guess from a 
demonstration is not always kept in view. For the moment our author 
can dispose of such objections by a few epithets like "Bildungsphilister," 
or "ein morscher Stumpf aus der Pfahlbauzeit griechischer Verswissen- 
schaft." But science will be content only with the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Ipse dixit and "the big stick" have no rela- 
tion to that aim, and must be quietly disregarded, with merely the silent 
inward note that such manifestations betoken weakness. But though he 
recognizes that there are still questions unsolved, Schroeder has no doubt 
of his line of approach, none of his present results — for example, of his 
proof of six distinct " Vorstufen " of the Homeric hexameter (pp. 42 f .). 

A concrete example of Schroeder's method will be better than any 
description; the following (p. 27) is typical of many pages: 

Halten wir einmal neben die bekannte Form des alkaischen Elfers Bei- 
spiele, wie 

&ixok fio i Koi — rav rivd' aveh.eG&epoi' 
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Aesch. Again. 1494=1518, und aus Alkaios selbst: 

so gelangen wir von einem iatnbisch-enoplischen zu einem alteren aolisch- 
enoplischen Funfheber, ooooc-ww-w-. Von dera Vorlaufer der Gly- 
koneen, dem alteren aolischen Achter, waren notorisch die ersten vier Silben, 
nicht bloss die ersten zwei, indifferent oooo _ w ~ - . Dies auf den 
'daktylischen' Elfer angewandt, erhalten wir: 

'''Epos Sa3r^ ti 1 6 XvffijueX^s Sovei, 

also ebenfalls einen aolisch-enoplischen Funfheber, nur die zweite und dritte 
Silbe, wie bei den Glykoneen, regelmassig trochaisch, und, gleichfalls Gly- 
koneenart, die Puge zweier Versglieder oder -gliedchen durch das Zusam- 
mentreffen zweier Kurzen verkittet. 

For most people that will need several readings before its argument 
dawns on them. What relation, historical or formal, is there between 
Alkaios and the line from the Agamemnon, which can be supposed to 
throw light on the origin of " Aiolic dactyls," the subject of this excursus? 
And how does an "older aiolic-enoplic five-beat" follow from that com- 
parison? And then that precursor of the glykonics, of which he is so 
sure, and of which the first four syllables were " notoriously " indifferent — 
where is it? Why not cite a few, that we may look at them? Passing 
over a query or two, just what are we to understand by that second and 
third syllable which in glykonic are "regularly trochaic" ? And how can 
two short syllables " verkitten" two members? Especially how can they 
in a system which so often divides feet precisely between two short 
syllables? For we are no longer in a metrical world wherein it seems 
probable that two short syllables between two longs will together — except 
in choriambics — make an arsis. Such notions are now antiquated. 
A large part of the demonstrations in Schroeder's work are quite similar 
in character to this brief example. 

Schroeder has a horror of the Auftakt, as an intolerable expression 
for the fact that music often begins on the up-beat, but he operates 
freely with a.K€<j>a\oi. Accordingly for him the lines 

/JStc /Jar* KuOtv al 8' cis to irpoaBev opo/uewu. 

tis irod' a vtavis; <!>s tVTrpeirrjs nv d/n<£«ret 
are iambic — explicitly testified to as iambic by Aristoxenos (p. 60). For 
him there is no ambiguity in the passage of the Oxyrhynchos fragment 
nor any doubt of its authorship. Yet he records as trochaic Eum. 513-16, 

ravra tis Ta.% av irarrip rj reKOvaa vcoiraOrjS 
oiktov oIktmto.it', iireiSr] trOrvti So/xos SiKas, 

which is metrically the same syllable for syllable. What shall we think 
of a method that produces such contradictions? 

No one thinks of disputing the principle that Greek verse must be 
studied historically. So far as origins and influences can be traced with 
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any degree of probability, they must never be left out of account. But 
in our earliest Homeric verse the hexameter is full grown, and has long 
been so; it must have been in that form perfectly familiar to every Greek 
poet we can name. When Archilochos died, iambic and trochaic forms 
were highly developed and as well established as the hexameter. If the 
primitive enhoplios and early Lesbian verse together provide a historical 
explanation of anything in later verse, they provide amply, on Schroeder's 
own understanding of them, for mixed kola, such as used to be called 
logaoedic — kola wherein dactyls and trochees (or anapaests and iambs) 
are combined. One may object to extending the term logaoedic to include 
forms that ancient metricists do not expressly so name; but that is no 
ground for doubting the forms and the logaoedic analysis of them. If 
one prefers the name aiolic, well and good; only in that case he too is 
extending the limits of an ancient term. Perhaps mixed is as good as 
any; but so is logaoedic. The Seikilos inscription contains, in eight six- 
timed feet, six instances of what we should mark as z. _ , which some of 
Schroeder's schemes appear to show rather numerously. 1 But that 
inscription is of a late age. It is significant also that its author felt 
obliged to engrave with it the quantitative signs; he could not assume 
that his contemporaries would understand its rhythm without these. 
But the owner of the Timotheos papyrus does not appear to have needed 
such notes to tell him the rhythm of the Persai, elaborate and varied as 
that is. He was able to pay a good price; either he was content to read 
it as prose, in something very different from the melic rhythm, or the 
melic rhythm was clear enough to him without the quantitative notes. 
Even the Delphian hymns with full music needed no such marks. The 
conclusion is unavoidable; the Seikilos rhythmization is both late and 
exceptional; it throws no light on lyrics of the classical period, but is an 
argument against the frequency of such combinations. 

Another historical fact of some importance is Aristoxenos and his 
rhythmical analysis. He knew nothing about the prehistoric stages of 
the hexameter; but he understood the melic poets of his race, gave 
especial study to the earlier period, and gathered up for his successors the 
best older tradition. While his method of presentation was not gen- 
erally adopted, there are plenty of indications that later metricists under- 
stood it, and were not aware of any fundamental contradiction between 
his system and theirs. There probably was none; this will be plain when 
we fully comprehend both. 2 Our aim is to understand the rhythmical 
structure of Greek melic verse. This we have to reconstruct and with 
our own voices revivify — primarily from the poems themselves, but with 

1 1 say appear, because it is impossible to be sure just what his schemes mean. 
But I suppose him to mean (p. 150) that "Epois &vUare n&xav, for example, is 
rhythmically *-v.|iv»-|, With long and short as 2 : 1. 
2Cf. Chapters on Greek Metric, pp. 53-57. 
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the aid of all, and not merely a selected class or two, of the ancient theo- 
rists. The past hundred years have seen considerable progress toward 
that goal. This latest movement goes astray because it ignores a large 
part of the evidence. But it has emphasized defects of previous theory 
and contributed some positive advance. In a few years more its chaff 
will have been blown away, its few grains of wheat garnered, and sanity 
will have returned. Some happy Egyptian find may come to our aid. 
Our successors, if not we, will have recovered a little more of Greek poetic 
form. 

Thomas D. Goodell 
Yale University 



OIiniANOY KYNHrETIKA. Oppien d' Apam4e, La chasse. Edi- 
tion critique par Piebbe Boudbeaux. Paris: Librairie 
Honors Champion, 1908. Pp. 150. 

This new critical edition of the Cynegetica forms Vol. CLXXII of 
the Bibliotheque de Vltcole des hautes 4tudes. It is based upon a new 
collation of all the known extant MSS with one exception. The Intro- 
duction contains a bibliography of editions (both of the poem, and of the 
paraphrases and scholia) and of critical works; also a list and descrip- 
tion of the MSS, and a classification of this material. The text is accom- 
panied by a full apparatus criticus, and followed by indices of proper 
names and animals. 

The editor thinks he discovers two families (x and z) in the MSS tra- 
dition. The former is traced to an Edition de luxe, the latter to a learned 
edition of the poem accompanied by a paraphrase or running commen- 
tary; this latter text was revised, and defaced by arbitrary conjectures 
and substitutions. This tradition, however, is blurred: in the larger 
part of the first two books the MSS show the effects of " contamination." 
The conclusion is that the two families are equally serviceable; the z 
family is less trustworthy; the x family represents the "traditional" 
text : if the readings of the two families are intrinsically equivalent, the 
x family is to be preferred. The argument is enforced usually by cogent 
examples, but a more elaborate treatment is needed to insure conviction. 
Remembering the value of so-called inferior MSS revealed by the papyri, 
we cannot feel that in such a complicated situation as the editor discov- 
ers his text should be determined very largely by a theory of MSS tradi- 
tion. In such a case a critical apparatus is hardly complete unless it is 
made into an interpretative commentary: when we learn in i. 267 that 
four MSS of the x family read Kopaai, and that the editor follows the 
majority in reading KufnXas, we are in no position to appreciate the two 
readings until we know the practice of the MSS in the matter of sub- 
stitutions, and until we are informed about the diction of the poet, of the 



